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Much to his surprise he was chosen a delegate
to the Peace Conference. His friends and ad-
mirers regretted that President Woodrow^ Wil-
son did not make more use of his counsel in the
negotiations. He joined his colleagues, Secre-
tary of State Robert Lansing and Henry White
[qq.v.], in a forthright but unsuccessful protest
against granting a mandate over the Chinese
province of Shantung to Japan in the Treaty of
Versailles. His diaries are prophetic of the re-
sults of the Treaty, which he signed without en-
thusiasm.

He was relieved as chief of staff on May 19,
1918, and the following day received the brevet
rank of general. As governor of the Soldiers'
Home in Washington, 1920-27, he found relaxa-
tion in a more profound study of Latin in com-
pany with Father Christopher of the Catholic
University. But his great interest in his declin-
ing years was in advocacy of the entry of the
United States into the World Court, and in the
cause of peace through general reduction of
armaments. He was a member of the editorial
board of Foreign Affairs, to which he contributed
several articles. Through a cruel illness his mind
remained clear until his death in his eighty-
seventh year. He was survived by two children,
Eleanor and Edward Goring.
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BLOODGOOD, JOSEPH COLT (Nov. i,
i867-Oct. 22, 1935), surgeon, surgical patholo-
gist, was born in Milwaukee, Wis., one of the six
children of Francis and Josephine (Colt) Blood-
good. He was descended from Franqois Bloet-
goet who emigrated from The Netherlands in
1658 and settled in Flushing, Long Island. Fran-
cis Bloodgood and his brothers were prominent
Wisconsin lawyers. After preliminary schooling
Joseph attended the University of Wisconsin and
received the degree of B.S. in 1888. Three years
later he was graduated M.D. from the University
of Pennsylvania. The following year, 1891-92,
he was resident physician at the Children's Hos-
pital in Philadelphia and briefly, June-Novem-
ber 1892, assistant resident surgeon at the Johns
Hopkins Hospital. He then spent a year at vari-
ous clinics abroad, returning in 1893 as resident
surgeon at the Johns Hopkins Hospital. Here he
came under the preceptorship of William Stewart
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Halsted [q.v.], who was thereafter his devoted
chief and inspiration. In 1895 Bloodgood became
instructor in surgery in the Johns Hopkins Uni-
versity and was thereafter successively associ-
ate (1897-1903), associate professor of surgery
(1903-14), associate professor of clinical sur-
gery (1914-27), and from 1927 until his death
clinical professor of surgery. Through his asso-
ciation with Halstecl the use of rubber gloves in
surgical practice was extended. IIaisled had
originally introduced them to protect the hands
of nurses and assistants from the irritations of
sterilizing agents then used extensively. It was
thought that their utilization by operating sur-
geons would preclude the finer sense oC touch.
Bloodgood insisted that he could palpate better
with gloves than without them, and eventually
their use was made obligatory for the entire sur-
gical team, thus protecting not only the patients
from infection from the surgeons' hands, but also
the surgeons from infections of the patients.
Bloodgood's name is perhaps best remembered
for his w'ork on cancer and surgical pathology.
At the outset of his career he became interested
in surgical pathology and soon was absorbed in
it. Always an indefatigable worker, he created a
technique in the field that was recognixed in the
United States and Europe and accepted as a
model. The Johns Hopkins Hospital became a
mecca for those who realized that surgical path-
ology was a necessary adjunct for the successful
practice of surgery. Bloodgood's classes became
very large but even with his extensive surgical
practice, his interest and enthusiasm in teaching
never diminished. Tie and his many students
maintained a constant How of contributions to
the literature on surgical pathology and for many
years there was no other laboratory where ma-
terial of this type and in such quantity could be.
utilized by research students. Throughout the con-
tinent Bloodgood's opinion was sought as the last
word on disputed questions of surgical pathology.
During the last ten years of his life Bloodgood
was probably the world's best-known authority
on cancer, and to this field most of his time and
energy was finally devoted. He became almost
an evangelist, constantly preaching to physicians
and the laity the necessity for the early recogni-
tion and thorough removal of the lesion. He also
insisted upon the importance of removing the so-
called precancerous lesions, such as black moles
and ulcers, in order to prevent cancer. Always
a painstaking, thorough, and skilful surgeon, he
introduced many new operative procedures for
the more complete removal of diseased tissue,
and his careful follow-up system on patients after
operations of various types provided a great body